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THE VICTOEIES OF PEACE. 

BY DR. WILLIAM EVERETT, EX-MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 

From an address delivered October 14th in the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, on the occasion of the celebration by the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Colonel William Prescott. 

And now, fellow-citizens, having paid our tribute to 
the memory of that great name to whom the 13th of 
October belongs, let us shortly reflect on the lesson which 
its centennial day bears to us. 

I need not tell you that a century ago the United States 
had sunk for the third time into a despondency almost 
equal to those of 1775 and 1786. Washington had, in. 
deed, been re-elected, but he had already become the 
mark of insults and cabals almost equal to those of Lee 
or Conway. The burst of patriotic enthusiasm which had 
hailed the new constitution, recalling even the days of 
Bunker Hill, had degenerated into its hateful and detest- 
able travesty, the spirit of party. Party, that supposed 
necessity of practical politics, which is really a lumbering, 
antiquated and unpractical method of enabling a free 



people "not to do it." Distracted by every element of 
faction at home, our country could hardly see a bright 
spot in the outside heaven. The Indian tribes, France, 
Spain and England, were all indicating a clear convic- 
tion that the ruin of the infant country was a question of 
time, and that the year 1800 would see the sixteen States 
broken up and recombined at the will of their enemies. 
There was everything to discourage and nothing to cheer. 
What our country has done since 1795 is known to all 
the world. Our territories, which then appeared too large 
for any possible control, have expanded till the continent 
seems too narrow for our ambition. Our population has 
spread over them in haughty triumph, developing, as 
fast as it spreads, the untold treasures of field and forest 
and mine. We have trampled the savage tribes beneath 
our feet, exterminating them like the very wolves and 
panthers. Cities, outshining the Babylon which saw the 
death of Alexander, have sprung up on plains and har- 
bors unknown to Columbus, and almost to Washington 
himself. In this development we have armed ourselves with 
scientific and mechanical enginery utterly unknown to 
former ages, and much of it of our own invention. The 
republican principles of government, with which we began 
our national life, have never for an hour been abandoned ; 
but the constitution and the Union have been maintained 
throughout our vast land. The hopes which such insti- 
tutions awaken have attracted from other lands por- 
tentous numbers of immigrants ; yet the original stock 
which elected Washington to the presidency has con- 
trived to absorb and assimilate all these, giving birth to 
a nationality singularly individual, yet unmistakably the 
heir of its original elements. This new people has stood 
up in the face of its sister nations, exhibiting every 
quality which is needed for the loftiest and most imperial 
position, showing a mastery of commerce and diplomacy, 
and a capacity, if called upon, for the hardest tasks of 
war. With all these cares upon us, we have instituted 
education in all its branches, from the highest to the 
lowest ; we have made domestic comfort and luxury the 
possession of the many, and not of the few ; we have 
asserted ourselves as masters in science and literature, 
and are eagerly assailing the citadels where are locked 
the trophies of decorative art ; we have succeeded, after 
struggles of Titanic proportions, in eradicating the foul- 
est of the weeds that were choking the fairer growths of 
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our soil ; and the religion which came to us with our very 
being, we have never renounced, and although the bold 
spirit of a young nation refuses to submit to the dogma- 
tism of older and quieter lands, our whole people makes 
solemn holiday, every year attended with greater mani- 
festations of respect and love, of the day named for the 
Saviour of mankind. 

If it seems to you that I have stated these points in 
our national progress somewhat coldly, it is not that my 
own heart does not swell with pride to recount my coun- 
try's glories, but because her praises are sounded every 
day loudly and arrogantly enough by thousands of ardent 
children, who think patriotism consists in seeing only 
what is glorious in our country's history, and exagger- 
ating it into the bargain — who adopt the infernal senti- 
ment, originally, I believe, proclaimed by Stephen Deca- 
tur, " Our country, may she always be in the right, but, 
right or wrong, may she always be victorious," subse- 
quently abridged into, " Our country right or wrong," a 
sentiment worthy of one who sacrificed his genius and his 
laurels to the Moloch of duelling. 

The very love we bear to our country, the very pride 
we take in her success, the very conviction we entertain 
that there is no crown of national honor not within our 
reach, should lead us to accept nothing but perfection ; 
to acknowledge and note her shortcomings with the deter- 
mination that they shall be corrected, as they can be, and 
the motto of every true patriot be Caesar's : 

"Think nothing done, while right remains to do." 
We are not content with merely repeating, even on a 
grander scale, the same kind of successes that shine in 
earlier history. We claim to have done better, as well as 
more, than former nations, and in many ways we have 
done so. Let us, then, with sad allegiance to truth, also 
record that in our dealings with the native tribes we have 
combined cruelties worthy of Cortez or Pizarro, with a 
refined dishonesty all our own ; that we have allowed 
party spirit, against which Washington solemnly warned 
us, and which Jackson called a monster, so to dominate 
our counsels as to threaten the Union itself, and extir- 
pated slavery only by calling to our aid its sister fiend of 
war ; that the iron roads with which we have belted the 
continent have had their tracks laid not so much upon 
wood and stone as upon the patrimony of orphans and 
the wages of laborers, their engines fed with fraud for 
fuel and corruption for water ; that we have alternately 
flattered and insulted the emigrants who have flocked to 
our shores, till more than one of our great cities hold a 
population more menacing to the legacy of our fathers 
than would be the mobs of Naples and Constantinople. 

These blots on our escutcheon I would not name if I 
did not feel that the conscience of the nation is already 
aroused for their removal, and did I not believe that 
there is already stirring among us a higher public moral- 
ity, which is not going to be satisfied with such ethics as 



satisfied Themistocles, or Cicero, or Walpole, or Guizot, 
or even Hamilton and Jefferson, but is determined to 
have America clean to her heart's core, the first of 
nations in gentleness and honesty, as in wealth and 
power. To this end it behooves every citizen to be at 
work. 

I propose, therefore, to take this occasion to warn you 
of a danger which I believe besets us at this time, where 
our country has not advanced so far as she ought in a 
century, and where sentiments, which ought to be rele- 
gated with idolatry and slavery to the rusty museums of 
barbarism, are repeated and cherished as if they were the 
essence of patriotism. 

In the year that William Prescott died the whole coun- 
try was agitated by the discussion of the treaty with 
Great Britain, first negotiated by John Jay. That treaty 
put an end at once to a score of questions left unsettled 
by that of 1783 ; it placed us in possession of our fron- 
tier forts ; it extended our commerce ; above all it gave 
us peace with England at a time when we were actually 
overshadowed by the cloud of coming war with France, 
which burst into a shower of hostilities in a year or two. 
It was true that it left unsettled many points of conten- 
tion, points that in 17 years we went to war about and 
left unsettled after nearly three years fighting ; points 
that never have been formally settled to this day, but 
have been worn out by the progress of humanity. But 
it was assailed as if it had given back the Union to King 
George, and asked for a British regimeat to be quartered 
in Philadelphia. The passion of wrath and ignorance 
and malice that blazed forth in city after city, beginning 
with Boston, and spread to State after State, sparing not 
even Washington in its fury, vented itself with peculiar 
virulence on John Jay, the author of the treaty. Yet if 
there is a historical fact beyond dispute, it is that John 
Jay could do no wrong ; that his wisdom, his love of 
country, his Christian virtue never failed or even faltered 
in a single action of his entire life. In his treaty, so far 
from betraying or even jeopardizing his country's honor, 
he had risen to a height of patriotic foresight far beyond 
even wise and good men in his own day, by recognizing 
and acting on the grand principle that peace is in itself a 
good thing, that war is in itself a bad thing, and that 
rumors of wars are worst of all. 

Since then, our country has had some wars and many 
treaties. It has proved — what needed no proof — that 
the sons of the Pilgrims and the Dutchmen, the Scotch- 
Irish and the Huguenots, could suffer and dare anything 
that the war-god lays upon or before his votaries. We 
have had every laurel that the victor weaves with bloody 
hand, decking the brow of our soldiers and sailors. 
Every story and every incident of siege and camp and 
line and squadron that can make the eyes glow and the 
lips part and the heart beat has been repeated again and 
again in our Iliad and Odyssey of battles and wander- 
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ings. We have heard the brays and screams of the 
spirit-stirring drums, the ear-piercing fife, and those 
mortal engines whose rude throats counterfeit the thun- 
ders of immortal Jove ; we have had our eyes dazzled 
and our ears stunned with all the pride, pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war. 

We have enjoyed to the full all its coincident and inev- 
itable wrongs ; the waste, the blunders, the corruptions, 
the jealousies, the intrigues, the ravaged fields, the blaz- 
ing villages, the stifling prisons, the deadly camps, the 
sickly sieges, the desolate homes, the widows and the 
orphans pining for husbands and fathers ; we have seen 
the war demon claiming as his prey the very sons who, 
just because they were the bravest of the brave in the 
field, would have been the truest of the true in the court 
and the Senate ; we have seen our Warrens, our Mont- 
gomerys, our Mercers, and our Pulaskis lost to us never 
to return, and our Arnolds, our Lees, our G-ateses, our 
Conways, spared to ruin us by treachery or stupidity. 
And, at last, when fighting has stopped, and what we call 
peace, has come, because one or both belligerents are 
exhausted, there have remained the rankling sores, the 
unsated passions, fiends that it was so easy to raise by 
one blast of a trumpet, but that will not be laid by a 
generation of laborious incantation. 

How much we have gained by treaties, by determining 

that whatever the points of difference with other lands, 

we will not, must not, go to war, I could not tell you in 

a week. In actual land and treasure we have gained 

much ; in the very prestige and national honor which war 

is held to establish we have gained scarcely less by the 

victories of peace, but we have gained most of all, every 

time that we have made a peaceful settlement, however 

little it satisfied our proud demands, by the very fact 

that it was peace and not war, that there had been one 

more conquest over the antiquated and hateful idol of 

battles, whom the great bard of battles denounced by the 

lips of the supreme father : 

" Of all the gods that tread the spangled skies, 
Thou most unjust, most odious in our eyes." 

And yet there are men among us now who, after a 
century from Jay's treaty, talk as the fire-eaters of that 
day talked. They want war ; they want it for national 
honor ; they want it that America may show she is not 
afraid, that the United States are all ready and eager to 
copy the older nations of the world, which they are con- 
stantly boasting to have surpassed and outstripped, in the 
old barbaric, classic, mediaeval, expensive, stupid, wicked 
business of blows and wounds and slaughter, and all the 
wasteful, hideous horrors of conflict ; that we have no 
better, no higher means of winning the respect of foreign 
lands than were known to the endless list of conquerors, 
during 4000— rather let us say 40,000 — years of human 
suffering, from Sesostris to Von Moltke, repeatiug the 
same sort of operations with a little more ghastly accu- 



racy. The United States, the land of invention, of prog- 
ress, of Christian endeavor, of countless philanthropic 
movements, has no better means to offer for the develop- 
ment of youth than the extension of military drill as the 
best means of teaching obedience and order, in case we 
ever have another war. 

In case we ever have another war! Can it be that 
Americans will coolly start that supposition, not as a 
horrible, remote possibility, a second Chicago conflagra- 
tion or St. Bartholomew massacre, but as a not unlikely 
event? It would seem as if they did, by the way they 
catch hold of every rumor, invented out of the whole 
cloth by sensational correspondents, that somebody some- 
where is going to do something which the United States 
would not exactly like ; though, in fact, it would be none 
of our business if it were true. 

Such men are very eager to enforce by arms the Mon- 
roe doctrine, which declares that the United States can- 
not consent to have any part of the American continent 
brought into the system of the European sovereigns. Do 
we wish by our own act to bring ourselves into that sys- 
tem? Do we wish to emulate the enormous armies, the 
colossal squadrons, the Titanic expenditures, the porten- 
tous taxation which is fast driving the new born Italy, 
lately the hope of the world, into bankruptcy and keep- 
ing all the other glorious nations of Europe in one end- 
less state of distrust and jealousy ; endless, that is, until 
some nation, wiser and more progressive than her sisters, 
shall begin the process of disarming and show, what is 
generally the case, that the highest ideal morality is the 
purest practical common sense ? 

I appeal to those before me who know what war is. 
There are not a few here who gave themselves up, when 
their country called, to the hardships and dangers of a 
service as exhausting as the wars of Napoleon or Fred- 
erick. You know what the word war means. The lau- 
rels that have been heaped upon you by your fellow citi- 
zens have not blinded your eyes or weakened your 
judgment; and I know you feel with me that of all 
things to be deprecated, avoided, abhorred by this coun- 
try, a foreign war would be the worst ; another civil war 
we will not even think of. 

O, if half the energy that is displayed in inventing in- 
fernal machines to destroy each other were turned to in- 
vent new modes of peace and conciliation, what might 
not be effected. Such achievements belong to the very 
highest development of intellect and character. In De- 
cember, 1861, the action of Commodore Wilkes in taking 
the Confederate commissioners out of the "Trent "had 
almost fanned into a flame the enmity of many persons in 
England to America. The insolent and flippant states- 
man who then governed her, while too astute to lead the 
countries into war, would have been very willing to tease 
them into it. He addressed a dispatch demanding the 
surrender of the commissioners in terms that, if trans- 
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mitted to Washington, would, in all probability, have 
caused its rejection as an insult, with what consequences 
I hardly dare to imagine. The dispatch went for approval 
to Windsor Castle, and there Prince Albert, with no con- 
stitutional authority, but with a wisdom and a humanity 
above all praise, himself softened the ferocious demand 
till it became one that America might grant with dignity. 
He died in a few days, having led his self-suppressing life 
utterly unknown and misunderstood, nay, disliked and 
laughed at by the nation ; but his last public act had saved 
his country and ours from war — had, in fact, enabled us 
to save our Union ; and his stainless soul took its prema- 
ture flight under our Lord's promise that " the peace- 
makers are blessed, for they shall be called the children 
of God." 

Do you tell me that such sentiments, whatever their 
intrinsic value, are out of place in a commemoration of 
Bunker Hill battle ? That question has been settled 
before. It was settled when Mr. Webster was your ora- 
tor at the completion of our monument. You know it 
has often been held that the first indications of the 
American revolution were given when Samuel Adams, in 
his master's address at Harvard College, asserted the 
right of the governed to resist their governors in cases of 
tyranny. This was in 1743. In almost exactly a cen- 
tury, Mr. Webster delivered his memorable oration. He 
had just risked his popularity with the entire country by 
concluding the extradition and boundary treaties with 
England, for which he was equally abused by General Cass 
and Lord Palmerston. I hold that act of his showed 
what a mighty advance we had made in a hundred years 
— that if the words of Samuel Adams in 1743 paved the 
way for American independence of England, the words 
of Daniel Webster in 1843 paved the way for eternal 
friendship between the former subject and the former 
mistress. Such was the view of your centennial orator, 
Judge Devens, as fearless a soldier as ever lived, who 
prayed as follows on the 17th of June, 1875 : 

" Peace forever with that great country from which the 
day we commemorate did so much really to dissever us. 
If there were in that time, or if there have been since, 
many things we could have wished otherwise, we can 
easily afford to let them pass out of oblivion." 

This very 14th of October might lead us to pause 
before we let the blaze of military glory dazzle us out of 
the contemplation of purer lights. On the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1066, William of Normandy slew the noble-hearted 
Harold, and for a time buried the ancient liberties of 
England. Their vitality was too strong not to rise again 
when a century and a half had gone away. But the 
battle of Hastings fastened upon the island that Norman 
military aristocracy, whose privileges have been handed 
down from noble to noble for twenty-five generations, 
and the wisest heads in England are bewildered at the 
difficulties in the way of their removal. And yet, there 



are Americans who would go back to emulate that feu- 
dal conqueror, and create a soldier caste in this land. 

Let such, let all of us, listen to the yet holier and more 
touching call which the day of Bunker Hill and the name 
of Prescott give us, to sheathe the sword between rival 
nations, and exhibit it only as an antique trophy. When 
William Prescott was directing the shots on Bunker Hill, 
Edward Linzee was delivering the broadsides of the Fal- 
con against the redoubt. In fifty years the grandson of 
Prescott, and the granddaughter of Linzee were married, 
and their posterity is still with us, full of promise. 
There hung in the library of the historian, there hangs 
now in the library of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, the swords that Prescott and Linzee wore on that 
day, crossed, not in strife, but in peaceful symmetry. 
There may they hang forever, as a symbol that the soften- 
ing of the rough ages, by the disuse of wars, is not the 
mere vision of a heathen poet, but indeed the veritable 
song brought down from heaven by the angels ; there 
may they hang forever, or rather — if ever evil passions 
on either side of the ocean seek to drive us into the sin 
and crime of war — let them be transferred to the de- 
partment of state at Washington, where those who con- 
duct the diplomacy of the United States, looking at them 
upon the wall, and through the window upon the monu- 
ment of the father of his country, may feel their spirits 
chastened and their souls raised from the low swamp of 
battle to the soaring heights of peace. Then let the war 
god sink into the embrace of all conquering love, and let 
the genius of peace throw over their limbs the resistless 
network of the arts, that all the gods of Olympus may 
come and behold the spectacle of men's claims yielding to 
their duties, and Moloch prostrated before Jesus. 



A SOLDIER'S VIEWS OF THE ARMY. 

THE SERVITUDE OF THE STANDING ARMIES OF EUROPE THE 

DISENCHANTMENT OF SERVICE — LONGING FOR HOME — A 
PLEA FOR LIBERTY. 

BT A CONSCRIPT IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 

Oftentimes I catch the glance of some American tourist 
amazed and amused at the sight of us as we are being 
marched down the streets of our little provincial city. 
At such moments my eyes cannot convey my thoughts, 
because they too, I fear, bear that vague and impersonal 
look of the other " men's " eyes which is beyond sadness. 
Nor dare I speak from out the ranks and say: "My 
American brothers, truly we are your kindred in disguise ; 
look at us across the street with sympathy, do not look 
down at us with a smile. Ours the drudgery ; go you 
your way and thank the Lord for the privilege of freedom 
you enjoy, but do not, perhaps, sufficiently value." No, 
this I cannot express to them from the rank and file. 
So I beg to do so here with more latitude at my disposal, 
although the regulations compel my voice to remain 
anonymous. 



